


























Tue Demon’s Icre-BrRIDGE. 


BREAKING AWAY; 


oR, 
The Fortunes of a Student. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH ERNEST PILOTS THE ADIENO TO 
PARKVILLE. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 
T® Champion could not pass through 
the narrow and shoal channel between 
the Sisters, and my calculation had been cor- 
rect. I was so elated at the victory that I could 





not refrain from calling for the cheers, though 
it was bad policy for us to crow over such 
rivals. A moment before, the nerves of all on 
board of the Adieno had been strained to their 
utmost tension by the exciting peril of the mo- 
ment. The bow of our pursuer had actually 
lapped over the stern of our steamer, and we 
expected the captain of the Adieno, who stood 
on the rail, holding on to an awning stanchion, 
would leap on board of us, after he had bawled 
himself hoarse in ordering us to stop. 

The pilot of the Champion was evidently the 
coolest man in the steamer, and he had run 
her to the very mouth of the Sisters channel; 
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but he knew that she could not go through, 
and at the last practicable instant, he had 
** stopped” and ‘ backed,” leaving the victory 
with us. It was a tremendous relief when the 
pressure was removed from our overstrained 
nerves; and never were cheers given more en- 
thusiastically, even madly, than those which 
saluted the people of the Champion at the dawn 
of our triumph. 

The Adieno had entered the narrow channel, 
and I doubt not her appalled captain on the 
deck of the other boat expected to see her “‘ take 
the ground” and be smashed to pieces. The 
moment I saw the pursuer was backing out, I 
rang to stop her, and then to go ahead slowly; 
for I had no more idea of smashing her than I 
had of smashing my own head. 

‘Silence, now!” I shouted to the boys on 
deck, who were still yelling to the utmost 
capacity of their lungs; for I was afraid the 
noise might drown the sound of the bell in the 
engine-room, in case I had occasion to ring it. 

The students hushed up instantly. They 
had climbed upon the rails, and secured other 
positions where they could obtain a view of 
our discomfited pursuer; and a more excited 
and delighted set of fellows never gathered on 
the deck of a steamer. 

‘** Have your eye on the Champion, Bob, and 
tell me what she does,” said I to my companion 
in the wheel-house; for I needed both of my 
own eyes to keep the Adieno in the channel, 
where a slight mistake on my part would have 
ruined all my plans, and perhaps the steamer 
in which we sailed. 

**T will,” replied he. 

‘* What is she doing?” 

.“ Nothing.” 

‘** Don’t she move?” 

‘* No — she hasn’t started yet. They proba- 
bly expect us to go ashore before we get through 
the channel.” 

‘* Well, the longer she waits there, the better 
for us, for she can't come through,” I added. 

The Adieno passed safely through the chan- 
nel, and came out into the broad lake beyond 
the Sisters. I rang to go ahead at full speed 
again, for we had now a clear run to Parkville 
before us. 

‘‘The Champion has started her wheels 
again, Ernest,” said Bob Hale, as I rang the 
bell; ‘she is backing out of the inlet into the 
open lake.” 

‘* All right —let her back. We have a good 
three miles the start of her, and she can’t catch 
us before we get to Parkville,” I replied. 

I informed Vallington through the speaking 
tube in regard to the situation, with which he 
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was entirely satisfied. I asked him to keep the 
boat moving at her best pace, assuring him, if 
he did so, that we were perfectly safe from 
capture. In half an hour we passed Pine 
Island, with the Champion, which did not 
appear to be straining herself, fully three miles 
astern. I was afterwards told that the captain 
of the Adieno held her back, fearing that if she 
crowded us again, we should run her ashore, 
burst her boiler, or otherwise damage her. 

In an hour and a half after the passage of the 
Sisters channel, we were off the bluff, within 
half a mile of the steamboat pier, which we 
saw crowded with people. It was plain that 
we had succeeded in creating an excitement, 
and not a few of us had some delicacy about 
landing in the presence of the multitude. The 
Champion still kept her relative distance from 
us, and was now more than a mile beyond 
Cleaver Island. 

‘Where shall we land?” I asked of Valling- 
ton through the tube, after Bob and I had con- 
sidered the matter a little. 

‘Wherever you please, commodore,” replied 
our chief. 

“‘ What do you say, Bob?” I added, turning 
to my companion. 

‘¢ Can’t we land at the boat pier, in front of 
the Institute?” 

“No; there isn’t water enough to float the 
Adieno. In fact the only safe place is the 
regular steamboat pier.” 

‘¢T suppose my father is there, and I don’tlike 
to meet him just yet,” replied Bob, earnestly. 

“We can anchor within a few rods of the 
Institute pier, and land in the Splash,” I sug- 
gested. 

**T like that better.” 

‘But the Splash would have to go three or 
four times to land the fellows, and the Cham- 
pion would be upon us before we could all get 
ashore,” I added. 

I stated the plan and the objections to Val- 
lington. 

‘Let us face the music like men,” said he, 
decidedly. 

‘I think that is the better way,” I continued 
to-Bob. ‘So far as we have done wrong, let 
us acknowledge the corn, and take the con- 
sequences.” 

Bob Hale assented, overcoming his modesty 
with an effort, and I headed the Adieno for the 
steamboat pier. I think we all felt a little 
bashful about landing in the presence of so 
many people. The students were directed to 
make no noisy demonstrations of any kind, 
and to repair directly to the school-room of the 
Institute, where Mr. Parasyte would soon find 
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us, and where we hoped to make a final adjust- 
ment of all the difficulties. 

.As we approached the pier, the boat was 
“slowed down,” and the fasts got ready for 
landing; and other work was done as regularly 
and properly as though we were all old steam- 
boat men. At the regular time, I stopped 
her wheels, and she ran her bow up gently to 
the wharf, and the line was thrown ashore. 
A couple of turns of the wheels backward 
brought the Adieno to a stand-still, and our 
cruise was ended. Vallington let off steam, 
and we formed in a body, intending to march 
ashore as compactly as possible, in order to 
feel the full force of the bond of association. 

With Vallington at the head of the proces- 
sion, we landed. Some-of the crowd hooted 
at us, others laughed, and a few steamboat 
owners berated us roundly. We heeded none 
of them, but made our way through the mob, 
up the pier. Before we reached the street, it 
suddenly occurred to me that I had left the 
Splash made fast to the stern of the steamer. 
I had forgotten her in the exciting whirl of 
events. When I told Bob Hale and Tom Rush 
that I must return for my boat, they volun- 
teered to accompany me. 

“Robert,” said a stern voice, as we moved 
down the wharf. 

We halted; and Bob’s father confronted him. 

“ What does all this mean?” demanded Mr. 
Hale. ‘‘ Are you one of those who ran away 
with the steamer?” 

“Tam, sir,” replied Bob, squarely, but with 
due humility. 

Mr. Hale bit his lips with chagrin. Proba- 
bly he had hoped that his son was not one of 
the reckless fellows who had taken possession 
of the Adieno. But Bob was a noble fellow, 
and seldom gave his father any cause to com- 
plain of his conduct, — so seldom that he ap- 
peared to be appalled at the magnitude of the 
present offence. 

“Robert was opposed to taking the steamer 
from the first,” I interposed, hoping to save 
him from some portion of his father’s dis- 
pleasure. 

“TI went with the rest of the fellows, and I 
am willing to bear my share of the blame.” 

“What does all this mean? What possessed 
you to do such a thing?” asked Mr. Hale. 

“We could not endure the injustice of 
Mr. Parasyte any longer; that was the be- 
ginning of it. And when he came in the 
steamer to Pine Island, and took away our 
provisions, we ran off with the steamer rather 
than be starved out,” answered Bob. 

“What business had you on Pine Island?” 





‘* We have been breaking away.” . 

“Breaking away! I should think you had! 
Were you concerned in these disgraceful pro- 
ceedings, Robert?” 

“T was, sir. I am willing to own that I have 
done wrong.” 

Mr. Hale’s stern look softened down, and I 
ventured to ask him to take a seat in my boat, 
and go over to the Institute, where he would 
have an opportunity to hear the whole story 
of the “‘ breaking away,” and judge for himself. 
During this conversation, a crowd had gathered 
around us, curious to know what had happened; 
and the charge we made against Mr. Parasyte 
was publicly proclaimed. Mr. Hale accepted 
my invitation, and we shoved off from the 
Adieno just as the Champion came up to the 
pier. 

‘Stop them! stop them!” shouted the cap- 
tain of the Adieno, as I was hoisting the jib. 

No one ventured to stop a boat in which Mr. 
Hale, the most important person in the county, 
was seated. 

‘We want those boys!” called the angry 
captain again. ‘‘ They are the ones who ran 
off with the boat.” 

“Captain Woelkers,” said Mr. Hale, mildly. 

“ Ah, Mr. Hale!” exclaimed the captain, as 
he recognized the principal owner of the 
steamer he commanded. 

“By whose authority did you take the 
Adieno to Pine Island to-day?” 

“Mr. Parasyte wanted her, and I let him 
have her,” stammered the captain. 

‘Did you consult the agent? ”. 

**No, sir; he was not at home.” 

“Do you generally leave your boat with 
steam up without an engineer?” 

“‘T never did before, but we needed every 
man to bring off the things on the island,” 
replied Captain Woelkers, his confusion crim- 
soning his face. 

‘It appears that you have used the boat 
without authority, and permitted her to be 
taken from you by a parcel of boys. I will see 
you at my house this evening. You may fill 
away, Ernest, if you are ready.” 

Mr. Hale did not say another word, and I 
ran the Splash over to the Institute pier. .I 
landed my passengers, and we all walked up to 
the school-room, where the rebels had by this 
time assembled. 

“Henry Vallington, I am sorry to see you 
engaged in such a disgraceful affair as this,” 
said Mr. Hale, when he met our leader. 

“JT am very glad you have come, sir, for I 
feel that we need counsel,” replied Vallington. 
*‘ Perhaps you will not consider the affair so 
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disgraceful, after you have heard the whole 
truth,” 

‘‘Nothing can justify your conduct in run- 
ning away with the steamer. It is a miracle 
that you were not blown up, or sunk in the 
lake.” 

Vallington handed our distinguished guest 
one of the circulars he had procured at the 
printer’s on his way up to the Institute, the 
“‘ copy” of which had been given out before 
the “ breaking away.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN WHICH ERNEST FINDS A CHANGE IN THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE INSTITUTE. 


R. HALE put on his spectacles and read 
the circular, which had been carefully 
prepared by several of the best scholars in the 
school; but he was already familiar with the 
facts it contained. He knew that Mr. Parasyte 
was a tyrant, and that he was very unpopular 
with the boys. It was a fact that only a few of 
the students remained at the Institute for any 
considerable length of time, and that its num- 
bers had never equalled its capacity. 

He had hardly finished reading the circu- 
lar before Mr. Parasyte, followed by Poodles, 
Pearl, and the rest of the deserters, entered 
the hall. All of them had been passengers on 
the Champion, and of course they didn’t feel 
very good after being beaten by the Adieno. 
Mr. Hale was evidently glad to see the princi- 
pal of the Academy, for he did not seem to 
know what to do after he had finished the 
circular. 

“Tam glad you have come, Mr. Parasyte,” 
said he; ‘‘ it seems these boys have been run- 
ning away with one of our steamers.” 

“They have; and I hope you will punish 
the ringleaders as they deserve,” replied Mr. 
Parasyte, wiping his brow, as he was wont to 
do when excited. 

‘*My son is one of them,” added Mr. Hale, 
with a smile. 

“Not one of the ringleaders, sir, by no 
means. Thornton, Rush, and Vallington are 
the leaders in this enterprise.” 

‘“*No more than myself, father. I have done 
as much as they have, and I am willing to 
bear my share of the blame,” said Bob. 

The boys clapped their hands at this inter- 
position. Bob was not a fellow to shirk when 
the time of settlement came. 

“* My boy behaves like a man, and I honor 
him for that,” rer!ied Mr. Hale, proudly; “ but 
he shall be punished if the others are. Mr. 
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Parasyte, things seem to be at rather loose 
ends in the Institute just now.” 

‘Yes, sir; I am sorry to say they are. One 
bad boy can stir up a whirlwind of mischief,” 
answered Mr. Parasyte, looking at me. 

‘These boys seem to be pretty well agreed 
in this matter.” 

‘¢But this trouble has-all been made by one 
boy —and that one is Ernest Thornton. | 
expelled him once; but out of regard for his 
uncle, to whom I am under great obligations, 
I reversed my sentence, and endeavored to 
reduce him to proper subjection.” 

“Have you seen this paper, Mr. Parasyte?” 
continued the visitor, handing him the circular. 
‘*It seems to be signed by nearly all the stu- 
dents in the Institute.” 

Mr. Parasyte took the printed document, and 
proceeded to read it. When he had gone far 
enough to comprehend the nature of the paper, 
he turned red, and when he came to the long 
array of signatures, he became very pale. 

“May I inquire the object of this paper?” 
demanded the principal, with quivering lips. 

‘Tm sure I don’t know. I never saw or 
heard of it till I entered this room,” replied 
Mr. Hale. ‘I see that it is addressed to the 
parents of the students.” 

“IT need not say that the statements con- 
tained in this circular are, without a single ex- 
ception, infamous falsehoods and slanders. I 
think you know me well enough, Mr. Hale, to 
understand that justice and fairness have 
always characterized my dealings with my 
pupils.” 

Mr. Hale did not so understand it. He knew 
that the reverse of this statement was the truth. 
Mr. Parasyte then insisted on relating the facts 
connected with the “ breaking away.” He told 
the story of my misconduct, as he termed it, 
and embellished it with sundry flourishes about 
his own impartiality and magnanimity. He 
said that after it had been fairly proved that I 
had assaulted my schoolmate, in consideration 
of my previous good conduct, he had only 
required that I should apologize in private to 
the one I had injured. Forbearance could 
extend no farther than this; but I had even 
refused to make this slight reparation for the 
offence I had committed. Then I had openly 
disobeyed and insulted him in the presence of 
the whole school. 

“ Of course, after this,” continued Mr. Para- 
syte, “I could do nothing more for him. My 
gentleness was not appreciated; my leniency 
was despised. My mistake was in treating 
him too kindly — in not resorting to the strong 
arm in the beginning. Then, as I might have 
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expected of such an obdurate boy, I was sub- 
jected to a personal assault.” pike. 

«But all the boys seemed to be on his side,” 
said the matter-of-fact Mr. Hale. 

“Very true. Thornton keeps a boat, and 
almost any boy may be bought or sold with a 
poat. He has sailed them on the lake, and 
won them by his arts.” : 

“Isn't it possible that there was some mis- 
teke in the matter of the quarrel between 
Thornton and Poodles?” _ 

“Tt is quite impossible that there should 
have been any mistake,” replied Mr. Parasyte, 
with a look of injured innocence. “I in- 
vestigated the matter very carefully and im- 
partially.” 

“JT should really like to hear what the boys 
have to say about it,” added Mr. Hale. 

“Tt would be useless for you to talk with 
them, and it would be an insult to me for you 
todoso. Do you doubt my word, Mr. Hale? 
Do you think I have not told you the truth?” 
said the principal, rather warmly. 

“But there may be some mistake.” 

“I have said that it was quite impossible 
there should be any mistake.” 

“Have you any objections to my asking the 
boys a few questions, Mr. Parasyte?” 

“Certainly I have. I am not willing to be 
arraigned and tried before my own school.” 

“Q, very well!” exclaimed Mr. Hale, nod- 
ding his head significantly; and without say- 
ing anything more, he left the school-room. 

The students felt that they had a friend in 
Mr. Hale, and even did not fear a prosecution 
for running away with the steamer. We judged 
that the captain of the Adieno would have to 
_bear all the blame of that occurrence. 

“What are these circulars for?” demanded 
Mr. Parasyte, when the visitor had departed. 
“Vallington, as the ringleader in this con- 
spiracy, I call upon you for an answer.” 

“Those whose names are signed to the paper 
intend to send them to their parents.” 

“They do — do they?” exclaimed the princi- 
pal, with compressed lips. ‘Are you aware 
that published slanders of this kind subject 
those who utter them to a severe penalty?” 

“We can prove all we assert, and should be 
glad of an opportunity to do so,” replied Val- 
lington, firmly. 

“There is not a word of truth in the paper,” 
added Mr. Parasyte, wiping his brow. 

He walked up and down the platform two or 
three times in silence. With him the case was 
desperate. He knew not what to do. He had 


learned that the students would not be brow- 
beaten or bullied. 
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‘*¢ Scholars,” said he, at last, ‘‘ I think we are 
all too much fatigued and excited to consider 
this difficult problem this afternoon. In spite 
of the ill-treatment I have received at your 
hands, I am still your friend, as I have always 
been. By and by you will see that you have 
done wrong. To-morrow morning, if you will 
meet at the usual hour, in the school-room, I 
shall have a proposition to make, which I am 
confident will restore peace to the Parkville 
Liberal Institute. You are dismissed now, for 
the day.” 

Mr. Parasyte left the hall, and we held a 
meeting there on our own account. If the 
principal did not know what to do, we were no 
better off, and we finally separated without 
any fixed plans. We agreed to meet in the 
school-room in the morning, though we all 
doubted whether Mr. Parasyte would have any” 
proposition to submit. The students decided 
not to send the circulars to their parents until 
the next day. 

We wanted advice, and our hope was with 
Mr. Hale. At Vallington’s suggestion, half a 
dozen of us were appointed a committee to 
wait upon him. He had expressed a desire to 
hear “the other side” of the case. We went 
to Mr. Hale’s house, and found there Mr. 
Hardy, the assistant teacher, who had been 
discharged. We told our story, and related 
the facts as they occurred. Mr. Hardy said 
nothing in our presence, and we left him with 
Mr. Hale, who, we afterwards learned, had 
sent for him. 

Bob invited me to spend the night with him, 
and having no home now, I was glad to accept. 
After supper, I was called into the library, and 
questioned at great length by Mr. Hale and 
Mr. Hardy in regard to the affairs of the In- 
stitute. While we were thus engaged, Bob was 
sent to deliver several notes to prominent and | 
wealthy men in the place. At seven o'clock, 
there were not less than half a dozen of the 
‘heavy men” of Parkville, in the library. 

Of course Bob and I did not know what was 
going on, but we were confident that the af- 
fairs of the Institute were under discussion. 
At a later hour, Mr. Hale and another gentle- 
man drove off, in a buggy, towards the cottage 
of my uncle, where I heard one of them say 
they were going. Bob and I went to bed, tired 
out, and did not ascertain what had been done 
by the gentlemen who assembled that evening. 

At nine o’clock in the forenoon of the next 
day, the students were all in their seats, in the 
school-room ; but Mr. Parasyte did not appear. 
It was reported that there were half a dozen 
gentlemen with him in his office, and that my 
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uncle Amos was one of them. I was aston- 
ished at this intelligence. I subsequently heard 
that he was there on business, and hardly spoke 
a word during a long, and stormy interview be- 
Mr. Parasyte and his visitors. 

The clock on the school-house struck ten, and 
still Mr. Parasyte did not come. It was deeply 
impressed upon our minds that something was 
about to happen, and we waited with intense 
anxiety for the event. At half past eleven 
o’clock, Mr. Parasyte entered the school-room. 
He .looked sad and subdued, and his coming 
was the signal for a breathless silence among 
the boys. It was evident that he had a prop- 
osition to make. 

“Young gentlemen, I appear before you 
now for the last time,” said he. 

He paused, and his words made a tremendous 
sensation, though, I am happy to say, there was 
no demonstration of any kind. We looked 
upon him as a fallen man. 

**T have sold the Parkville Liberal Institute 
to a company composed of the citizens of this 
town, who have made me an offer for the 
property, so liberal that I could not afford to 
refuse it. Until about a week ago, my relations 
with the students have been exceedingly pleas- 
ant. I shall not allude to recentevents. I take 
my leave with many regrets, and I sincerely 
desire that prosperity and happiness may at- 
tend you in the future. Good by.” 

**Good by,” replied a large number of the 
boys, and Mr. Parasyte bowed and left the 
room. 

As he went out at one door, the “ company” 
entered at another. Mr. Hale went upon the 
platform, and repeated what Mr. Parasyte had 
told us, that the Institute had been purchased 
by a number of the citizens of Parkville, and in 
future its affairs would be managed by a board 
of trustees, of which he had the honor to be 
chairman. The trustees had just appointed 
Mr. Hardy as principal, — here he was inter- 
rupted by a spontaneous burst of cheers, — and 
the school would be reorganized by him in the 
afternoon. The ‘boarders ” were requested to 
write to their parents and guardians, inform- 
ing them of the change. 

Mr. Hale dismissed the students, after he had 
assured them that the domestic part of the es- 
tablishment would remain as before. The boys 
went out upon the play ground, and gave three 
rousing cheers for the new company, trustees, 
and principal. I went home to dinner with Bob, 
and learned that the purchase of the Institute 
had been contemplated for some months, by 
prominent citizens, who were aware that the 
school-was badly managed. They acted, thany 





of them, simply as business men, for the inter. 
ests of the town. The Institute was “ running 
down,” and they had taken this step to build 
it up. They knew that Mr. Hardy was a true 
man and a good teacher, and as he was popu- 
lar among the boys, he was promptly elected 
principal. 

Mr. Hale told Bob and me that the conduct 
of the students in ‘breaking away” was 
strongly condemned by the gentlemen who 
had discussed the affair, and he by no means 
approved of it himself; but the injustice of Mr. 
Parasyte had provoked them to such a degree 
that the misdemeanor was palliated, if not 
excused, and it was deemed best to say nothing 
about it. The mortgage which my uncle held 
was paid, and he had fled the instant the busi- 
ness was finished. 

Mr. Parasyte had long and obstinately 
refused to sell the property, even for a third 
more than its actual value; but finally, con- 
vinced that the Institute would not succeed 
under his administration, he had yielded the 
point. The next day he left Parkville, with his 
family, ‘‘ bag and baggage,” and so disagreea- 
ble was he to me, that I hoped I never should 
see his face again. 

In the afternoon we went to school, and Mr. 
Hardy appeared upon the platform. We at- 
tempted to cheer him, but he silenced us. He 
made quite a speech, in which, however, he 
did not allude to recent events, and in half an 
hour the students were all at work on the old 
track. While I was in school that afternoon 
for the last time, as I believed, I received a 
note from my uncle. It was as brief as his 
speech. “If you wish to return to your home, 
you may.” This, with the signature, was all it, 
contained. I went home that night, but my 
uncle did not see me — would not see me. 

I went to school as usual for several months, 
until the following spring, when an event 
occurred which made me a wanderer on the 
earth; which sent me to ‘“ SzEK AND Finp” 
the mother, for whom I longed and prayed in 
my loneliness, and which shall be related in 
another story. 

Our rebellion at the Institute had been suc- 
cessful. We had driven the tyrant from his 
throne, and seated another person in his place, 
who was fit to teach and to rule. Mr. Hardy 
was, perhaps, more severe than his predecessor, 
but he was just and fair. He had no favorites 
—at least none who did not win their high 
place in his esteem by being faithful and ear 
nest in all things. Certainly he never gave the 
students occasion even to think of such 8 
doubtful expedient as “ BREakine Away.” 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 
AN ADVENTURE WITH ROBBERS. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


HE readers of Our Boys AND GiRLs 

have already been told of the difficulties 
and dangers of a passage up the great Brah- 
mapootra River. Notwithstanding the perils 
of a boat voyage, we were singularly fortunate 
in our journeyings, and met with but one seri- 
ous accident. 

Some districts of Bengal, and especially that 
part which is intersected by the Brahmapootra, 
are inhabited by a fierce and rather lawless 
race of natives. This region of India is not as 
thickly settled as some other portions; and in 
certain localities the shores of the river are in- 
fested with robbers. Jungles and sand-banks 
abound; and where the tall grass has been 
cleared away there are rude villages, where 
this treacherous people live and watch for 
plunder. They are so greedy of gain that they 
do not hesitate to rob, and even murder, the 
travellers who fall into their power. Though 
they do not commit such bold robberies as do 
those banditti who infest the rivers of Burmah, 
it is still no desirable thing to be thrown upon 
their tender mercies, 


A missionary friend of ours was once cap- 
tured by Burman robbers, and very nearly lost 


his life. These fearless marauders make rob- 
bery and murder their profession, and provide 
themselves with long, narrow boats, in which 
they go forth to attack travellers who pass up 
and down the rivers. Their custom is to lie in 
wait and watch for boats; and when they see 
one that is well laden, they hasten towards it, 
uttering savage yells, in order to strike terror 
to the hearts of the boatmen. They present a 
terrific appearance, as they are but scantily 
clothed, and brandish their swords furiously 
while approaching the boat they have selected 
for their prey. After they have captured it, 
they distribute the booty, and often treat the 
unfortunate prisoners they have taken with 
horrid barbarities. Though these Burman rob- 
bers are so much to be dreaded, those of Ben- 
gal are just as cruel and unfeeling; only they 
do not proceed. to such lengths, because they 
dare not. They are kept down by the strong 
hand of British rule; yet even under this re- 
straint they are bold and fierce, and woe to the 
unlucky traveller whom accident has thrown 
in their midst. 

Several weeks had elapsed since we left Cal- 
cutta, and we were passing through that lonely 
part of Bengal I have described. We were 
making the journey in an uncommonly fine 
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budgerow, and were attended by our usual reti- 
nue of a cook-boat and baggage-boats. We had 
been so favored by the wind and weather, that 
we had been enabled to make unusual progress, 
and were now sailing on through the region of 
banditti as fast as a good breeze could carry us. 
We hoped ere many weeks to reach our destina- 
tion, never dreaming that we were soon to fall 
into the clutches of a band of robbers. 

One morning we were sailing pleasantly 
along, when suddenly there was a shock un- 
derneath the boat that made it tremble from 
stem to stern. We heard loud shouts from the 
boatmen, and were of course very much ter- 
rified. Wecould not imagine the cause of so 
violent a concussion, and my father hastened 
below to ascertain if the boat had received any 
injury. We were sitting at breakfast when we 
felt the shock, and hence had arisen from the 
meal rather abruptly. Finishing our repast 
was out of the question, for the dishes had 
been sadly disarranged, some having been 
thrown upon the floor of the cabin and broken, 
while their contents were scattered promiscu- 
ously around. What had once been an order- 
ly and well-spread table was now a scene 
of hopeless confusion. We waited anxiously 
amid all this chaos to learn the result of the 
investigations below. But we soon had reason 
to become: alarmed, for the boat began to fill 
with water, so that we were compelled to bale 
her, and make for the shore as fast as possible. 
We were surprised to hear that she had struck 
upon a sunken snag, or rock, which had made 
a hole in her bottom large enough to sink her 
in a few moments. We soon landed, and 
hauled her up upon the river-bank, where she 
was hastily unloaded, and turned bottom up- 
wards to receive the necessary repairs. Tem- 
porary quarters were prepared in the baggage- 
boats for our accommodation; and not know- 
ing how long the accident might detain us, we 
thought it best to prepare for the worst. Ours 
was indeed an undesirable position. There we 
were, ‘‘shipwrecked” in a strange and wild 
part of the country, miles from any white set- 
tlement; and we were at a loss where to obtain 
the assistance that in our forlorn condition was 
so needful. A native settlement was near, but 
the inhabitants of this region were said to be 
robbers and murderers, and we felt unwilling 
to have any intercourse with them. But time 
was passing, and aid must be obtained some- 
where; therefore my father directed the most 
trusty of the boatmen to go to the native vil- 
lage and inquire whether there were any white 
people in the vicinity. When they returned 
they were accompanied by an Englishman wha 
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carried a loaded gun in his hands. We were 
glad to see a European in that inhospitable 
region, and eagerly asked if he could assist us 
*“*poor shipwrecked mariners.” He replied 
that he was the only white man in all that 
neighborhood; and though he would help us 
~all in his power, we should be compelled to seek 
assistance from the natives in the repairing of 
the boat. He warned us of their treachery, 
and said that he lived in constant fear of his 
life. He always went armed, and made a 
show of great courage im order to intimidate 
them. Several attacks had been made upon 
his person; but as he was never off his guard, 
he had thus far succeeded in escaping from his 
assailants. Important business detained him 
in the vicinity; but as soon as he could, he 
said he should leave this unsafe part of the 
country. 

Since there was no alternative, my father 
sent to the village for native assistants; and 
as soon as several swarthy carpenters had ar- 
rived, he settled the terms, and went to work 
with them upon the poor damaged boat. For- 


eigners rarely work out of doors in India; be- 
cause the natives can endure the heat of the 
sun so much better than they; but in this in- 
stance my father toiled harder than any of his 


assistants, for he felt so anxious to get away 
from that place. For hours he toiled in that 
burning sun, urging on his swarthy fellow- 
laborers, who, at best, worked but indifferently. 
In the mean time my mother and myself rested 
in the baggage-boat, or walked back and forth 
upon thé sands, watching the progress of the 
work, and praying that nothing might happen. 
For we knew that both our lives and our pos- 
sessions were in the power of these reputed 
robbers; and that if we got away from them 
safely, it would be almost a miracle. 

At last, just at nightfall, the repairing was 
completed, and we placed ourselves in readi- 
ness for a fresh embarkation. The natives 
launched the boat into the stream, and then 
demanded their wages. My father paid them 
according to the agreement; but they were dis- 
satisfied, and clamored for more. Upon re- 
ceiving a refusal, they became very angry; and 
uttered loud threats, insisting that their wages 
should be doubled. We knew nothing would 
satisfy them, and feared their ultimate inten- 
tion was to rob and murder us. My father 
remained very firm and calm, and steadily 
refused to yield to their unjust demands. Our 
hearts sank within us as we saw their threat- 
ening looks and listened to their passionate 
words. They said they would draw the boat 
back upon the sands; leave us to get off the 
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best way we could, unless more money were 
given them. They approached our little party 
scowling fiercely and looking more savage ev- 
ery moment. We feared we were to encounter 
instant death; but fortunately for us, just at 
this crisis they stopped, and, drawing back, held 
a hurried consultation. Then they hastened 
off in the direction of their village, saying they 
would return immediately and force us to give 
up the money. They knew we were not in 
readiness to start, and seemed to think it im- 
possible that we could escape during the short 
time they would be gone; but we thought 
otherwise, and resolved to make the attempt 
at any rate. No sooner had their dusky forms 
disappeared in the distance than we hurried 
on board the budgerow, unloosed her fasten- 
ings, and made sail as fast as possible. The 
other boats followed our example, and in a 
twinkling a fine breeze was carrying us rapidly 
up the river. How glad we were to escape 
from those hostile shores! 

Though boats never travel in the night, be- 
cause it is considered unsafe, we made this in- 
stance an exception, choosing to risk the perils 
of navigation rather than to remain in the 
power of these fierce Bengali robbers. We 
had no doubt that they had gone to procure 
others of their band, and would quickly return 
with overpowering numbers. Our doom would 
then have been sealed. O, how thankful we 
felt that a merciful Providence had interposed 
in our behalf, and prevented us from being 
savagely. robbed and murdered! Our attempt 
to escape was indeed a hazardous one; and 
had it. not been for the bright moonlight and 
favorable breeze, it could not have been suc- 
cessful. 

Just as we had almost lost sight of the scene 
of our “shipwreck,” the natives returned with 
crowds of others, all armed and ready for a 
fray. They seemed astonished that their prey 
had escaped them; and as they swarmed upon 
the river-bank, baffled in their dark designs, 
their rage was terrible. ‘heir shouts and 
curses came to us over the water, sounding fear- 
fully in the solemn stillness of night. But their 
fury was in vain; they had no boats at hand 
to pursue us, and we were soon beyond their 
reach. “Shuddering at the danger we had so 
narrowly escaped, we kept on our way up the 
river, never stopping until we were sure that 
we were out of the robber district. We sat up 
all night, too excited to sleep, imagining what 
would have been our fate had we not taken 
advantage of the temporary absence of the 
wretches who mended our boat. We were cer- 
tain they had sworn our destruction; and 0, 
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what a prayer of thanksgiving went up from 
three grateful hearts on the lonely Brahma- 


pootra ! 
THE DOG OONVENTION. 
Cur-tailed from the Original Report. 
BY SYLVESTER DOGBERRY. 
[Tue THIRD Day's PROCEEDINGS.) 


OME alarm was occasioned by the dis- 

charge of a shotted gun into the midst of 
the assembly; in consequence of which Pink, 
Pet, Fan, and Tray were seized with fits, and 
a furious barking was kept up for some mo- 
ments, which drove off the intruders. 

Dog Watch rose on his hind legs, and begged 
the members to be calm. It was the work of a 
two-legged puppy. He pledged himself to be 
on the lookout for him. He had once had his 
own hide, which was a pretty tough one, well 
peppered with shot for simply lifting a beef- 
steak from a neighbor’s gridiron when he was 
hungry. He would do the same thing again. 
He was not quarrelsome. As a general thing, 
dogs did not ‘‘ delight to bark and bite.” It 
was not their ‘‘nature to.” But they were 
maltreated. He was at that moment mourn- 
ing the loss of a friend poisoned with strych- 
nine. Yes, ‘throw physic to the dogs!” It 
was also common to put pounded glass in 
their food. How many dear young pups found 
a watery grave, with stones fastened to their 
necks! The time had at last come for them 
dog-matically to assert their rights. 

Pinch spoke briefly to the resolution that 
“every dog must have his day.” This was 
the opinion of mankind in general, and they 
assert it to be true of the most miserable pup- 
pies among them.. He believed that there was 
a good time coming for all creatures, and 
especially for that race of which he was proud 
to be a diminutive scion; and that whips, 
chains, muzzles, and tin-kettle appendages 
would be done away. At all.events he meant 
to keep his own tail curled. 

Caper signified his assent to these remarks. 
For his own part he had no reason to com- 
plain. He had been well fed and well treated. 
His own life had been a merry one. He wished 
that all dogs might be as happy as he was. 

Snarley-yow. (Sarcastically.) Does your 
anxious mistress know you are out? 

Dog Bull, in a threatening manner, protested 
against such personality, especially from a big 
dog to a little one. 

Snarley-yow. What are you growling about? 
Do you mean to bully me? You needn’t skin 
yourteeth at me. You had better go back to 
the butcher’s. I’m not afraid of you. 





Dog Buil. Ugh-r-r-r-r-r! Ugh-r-r-r-r-r! 

Snarley-yow. Bow-wow! Do you want to 
fight? I’m the dog for you! 

Dog Bull. Ugh-r-r-r-r-r! ( fastennig his 
Jangs in the throat of Snarley-yow.) 

A most disgraceful scene here occurred, in- 
terrupting harmony, and reminding one of 
similar scenes in Congress and in state legis- 
latures. The dogs rolled over and over, froth- 
ing at the mouth, while blood flowed freely. 
A biped at last approached with a bucket of 
water, and, sousing the combatants, cooled 
their ardor. 

Dog Fack. We have disgraced ourselves like 
men. Watch, I’m afraid, has not spoken the 
truth. 

Watch, greatly excited at this insinuation, 
without a snarl or a growl, immediately flew 
at the unsuspecting Jack, and a second fight 
occurred, but on a smaller scale. It was soon 
hushed up, as one was but little inclined to 
fight, and the other not much more so. 

The venerable Jowler now thumped with all 
his might with his tail, and at last barked the 
assembly into order. All the bipeds present 
enjoyed the scene, being so elevated that noth- 
ing pleased them better than a dog fight. The 
fact is, war seems to be a necessity of the ani- 
mal nature. It is sometimes inevitable; and 
then we can only say, with the great orator, 
“ Let it come!” 

The “‘ committee on fleas” begged leave re- 
spectfully to report that they had given the 
subject a careful consideration ; that what can’t 
be cured must be endured; and asked to be dis- 
charged. 

A petition for relief was received from a poor 
whelp named Jock, who represented that he 
had been for one year chained to a post, un- 
able to move beyond a yard from his kennel; 
and begged that his former companions would 
hasten to gnaw him loose and relieve him from — 
bondage. 

Action was immediately taken, and Fangs, 
with two powerful colleagues, volunteered to 
attend to the liberation of Jock. 

A dis-cur-sory debate now ensued with ref- 
erence to the sheep-killing accusation, during 
which several members were observed to slink 
out with tails somewhat depressed and a little 
chop-fallen. It was alleged that they only 
went out to get a drink — at the horse-trough 
— and to shake themselves. 

We present a succinct report of the 


SprEcH oF Don. 


Having coughed and sneezed to clear his 
throat, he said: He was willing to look this 
matter fairly in the face, and not blink it. The 
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case was that of wool against bristles. He 
came from a sheep-raising country, where 
great prices were paid for the best breeds, and 
a great many people were fleeced. He was 
willing to confess his own faults. When he 
was young, he had once, in a frolic, taken one 
little ewe lamb, — had not men done the same? 
— and he believed he had, on one occasion, 
gone out on a moonlight night, with some 
friends, for fun, and throttled a few calves. 
What of it? They were sold for veal the next 
day. He should, however, be sorry to have his 
fellow-dogs indulge in this sport. They were 
not, he thought, guilty of half of what had 
been imputed to them, as their masters freely 
bore witness. In his county, where some forty 
or fifty sheep were in some way teased to death, 
there was not a single dog-owner who was not 
willing to swear to it that his dog was inno- 
cent, or he could prove an alibi. Sheep were 
cowardly creatures. He had sometimes only 
looked at them, or caught them around the 
neck to have a little wrestling match, when 
they would drop dead through sheer fright. 
In fact the dogs were their best defenders and 
guardians, and had saved more than they had 
destroyed. The shepherds knew that they had 
kept off the wolves and the bears, who would 
otherwise have made great havoc. Still, the 
charge against us, however false, was one rea- 
son of the stringency of the present dog-laws. 
He thought the dogs should confine themselves 
to hunting foxes, possum, woodchucks, and es- 
sence pedlers, if they liked. 

Having offered a resolution to that effect, it 
was carried, and the convention adjourned. 


SEA THINGS. — OUTTLE-FISH. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 

HEN you see a fellow going under many 

names, as J. Smith, alias Jones, alias 
Tompson, alias Boggs, you conclude that 
J. Smith-Jones-Tompson-Boggs is no better 
than he should be. So when you find, as you 
will, the sepia called calamar, calamary, preke 
pen-fish, sea-sleeve, squid, cuttle-fish, and 
loligo vulgarts, you will probably suppose 
that there is something black in his character, 
and serve him right too. Yet there is some 
propriety in most of these names. Calamar 
is, in Spanish, an inkhorn. The sefza is just 
an animated inkhorn, that furnishes the color 
so called. Pen-fish is all right, except the fish, 
as the creature is not a fish, but he does carry 
a pen for his ink as long as an Arkansas 
‘* tooth-pick,” and sheathed down his back in 
the same way. ‘‘ Sea-sleeve” suits the general 





form of the cuttle, which is a long, leathery, 
conical sac, flattened out like an oar-blade at 
the smaller end, and opening, sleeve-like, at 
the broad end, to give insertion to the head 
and shoulders, that project like your hand and 
wrist from an open cuff. 

* Squid” is a local name, used by fishermen, 
and may be a corruption of sguirt, for the 
loligo is simply a vitalized squirt-gun, loaded 
from the ink-bottle. In the elegant phrase of 
Artemus Ward, he may be said to “sling ink” 
like a “‘contributor to Zhe Aflantic,” which 
indeed he is, for it was in the Atlantic that I 
made his acquaintance. In ‘cuttle-fish” Web- 
ster sees some relation to cuddle, to lie low and 
keep dark, from his habit of hiding in his own 
ink-cioud. But that is not cuddling, the pretty 
little nestling act of a baby snuggling down 
close to its mother. ‘‘ Scuttle-fish,” another 
alias, should have shown the great lexicogra- 
pher that the word is more related to skedad- 
dle than to cuddle. To scuttle is to shoot 
about with a short, quick action, like a shuttle; 
and that is precisely the motion of the loligo 
in the water, as he darts, head or tail foremost, 
according to the instant’s whim. 

The sepia is not a fish, as I have said, but a 
molluscan, because of that spongy flesh which 
distinguishes snails, clams, and oysters. He 
is a cephalopod, or head-footed, because he 
gets on in life by the use of his head, out of 
the top of which sprout his ten legs, or ten 
crooked fingers, if you think of him as a 
“sleeve” with its hand. On the inner face of 
these fingers, two of which are longer than the 
rest, are little serrated cups with a central 
sucker, by which they can cling so firmly that 
the arm will tear off before letting go. Victor 
Hugo’s terrible ‘‘ devil-fish,” in the ‘ Toilers 
of the Sea,” was only a gigantic cuttle. This 
species is said to go ashore for an airing when 
the fancy takes it, using those frightful arms 
to drag itself along over the rocks and sand. 

You are not to suppose that because the lo- 
ligo gets on by the use of his head, he lives by 
his wits, for there is not a thimbleful of brains 
in a ton of them — not by any means a solitary 
example of such poverty in people furnished 
with pen and ink. His pen is simply a back 
bone, or stay-lath, to stiffen his flabby flesh. 
In the common loligo it is a clear, transparent, 
horny blade, narrow at the quill end and 
broader at the feather end of the pen, and, 
when dried, bears a striking resemblance to 4 
quill pen. It would be quite possible to make 
a pen of one, and write the creature’s life in 
his own ink. 

An English lady has extracted from the fos- 
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sil cuttle a beautiful India ink, in which artists 
have delineated the very animal that put it up 
fifty thousand years before Maynard & Noyes 
thought of a permanent black ink. The use the 
loligo himself makes of it, as he is not at all 
of a literary turn, but follows the sea for a liv- 
ing, is to throw it about him when in danger, 
and so cloud the water that he can run away 
by the darkness of it, like a bad reasoner, who 
tries to bewilder when he cannot convince. Out 
of water I have seen him jet a stream of his 
black dye with great force and precision into a 
fisherman’s face and eyes, fighting the enemy 
as Martin Luther did when he threw his ink at 
the devil. 

At the base of the arms is a pair of great 
eyes, well calculated to see in the cloud by 
which he blinds his admiring friend the cod- 
fish, who loves him well enough to eat him. 
In the midst of the circle of arms is the mouth, 
a pretty beak of transparent tortoise shell, 
shaped like a hawk’s, with which he chips out 
the flesh of such helpless fish as fall in his 
way, not refusing sprats and lobsters upon 
occasion. 

In color he is beautifully variegated, chan- 
ging in a single moment from a rich brown, 
spotted with red and yellow, not unlike a brook 
trout, to an almost cloudless pearl white, and 
resuming his former hues in a few minutes. 
So the loligo can change his spots, if the 
leopard cannot. The same changes go on 
even after the death of the animal, thus sur- 
passing the dying dolphin, whose hues are lost 
in death. Place a strip of the cuttle under a 
microscope, and you will see the color spots 
expand and contract with the same facility as 
in life; and thus, though he has never been 
considered a game fish, he may be said to “ die 
game,” so far as his dyes are concerned. 


——_.9—— 


THE DEMON’S IOE-BRIDGE. 
A LAKE SUPERIOR LEGEND. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 


[x the summer of 1864, on my first trip to the 

Lake Superior country, I took a notion, one 
day, that I would have a swim. The boat was 
lying at her dock, at Eagle River Harbor, and 
after the bracing coolness of the lake-ride, it 
seemed very hot here by the shore. So, donning 
a light bathing-dress, I dropped into the deep 
water at the side of the steamboat. The plunge 
almost took my breath away. Ugh! how cold 
that water was! I had anticipated luxurious 
coolness, but I had #of anticipated such icy cold- 
hess as this. It struck achill tomy very marrow. 
I took half a dozen strokes away from the 
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boat, and then I took half a dozen strokes back 
again, in very quick time, and crawled on 
board shivering like “‘ poor Tom” himself. If 
any of Our Boys and Girls want to know how 
cold that water was, let them go out some fine 
morning in December, and cut a hole in the 
ice of the nearest pond, or river, and drop in. 
Then they will know how the water of Lake 
Superior feels, even in the hottest weather. 

The Lake Superior Indians never bathe, I 
believe. The reason they assign is, that the 
water of the lake is never warm. But your 
modern Indian don’t take very kindly to water 
in any shape. Internally, he prefers rum; 
externally, he prefers dirt. And very dirty he 
generally is. 

Why the water is so cold, there is a good 
humdrum reason, of course; but you don’t want 
any humdrum reason, I am sure. So I am 
going to give you one that is not humdrum. 

A great many yéars ago, according to the 
Indian story I am going to tell you, the waters 
of the mighty lake were warm in the summer 
season. If that is so, I trust the red man 
washed himself occasionally. The Indians 
were the sole inhabitants of the land in those 
days. The pale-face had never set his foot in 
their wild country, and their hunting-grounds 
abounded with game. 

Manabozho was a great manitou (good 
spirit) in those days, and the Lake Superior 
tribes were his favored children. He watched 
over them, cared for them, and defended them 
against their enemies. But sometimes Mana- 
bozho used to put on his seven-league boots and 
stride away over the mountains on a visit to 
his mighty brother of the setting sun. He had 
gone on such a journey one melting day in 
July, and the Indians lay panting in the shade 
of their vast forests, fanning themselves with 
broad pieces of birch-bark, and dreaming 
dreams about the fairy-land of the East, where 
pale-faced sirens sucked lemonade through 
straws, and spooned a delicious thing called 
ice-cream, that cooled their palates and made 
their stomachs ache. 

There was a mighty bad spirit in those days 
who hated the Indians fiercely. This bad spirit 
was in the shape of a monstrous snake. He 
was very much afraid of the good manitou 
Manabozho, and when Manabozho was at 
home the bad spirit staid in his fiery lake, 
away back in the forest, and behaved himself. 

But now, as I said before, Manabozho was 
gone on a journey. So the bad spirit resolved 
to take advantage of his absence to destroy the 
tribes whom he hated so fiereely. He had a 
large number of demons in his service, who 
were ready for any ugly work he might set 
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them to do. He despatched an army of these 
demons to annihilate, the Indians. For his 
part, he set himself to watch for Manabozho, 
in case that good manitou should return un- 
expectedly. 

The Indians saw the army of demons coming 
from a distance, making the air blue with their 
baleful flames, and howling in such hideous 
discord that even the Indians were horrified at 
it — though Indians can howl pretty badly 
themselves, on a pinch. Knowing they could 
not fight against these terrible enemies, the 
Indians hastily gathered their women and 
children together, and paddled away across the 
lake in their canoes. 

Now, these demons were not the kind that 
can swim. They had a great dislike for the 
water; and when they saw the Indians pad- 
dling away, they howled worse than ever in 
their rage, and belched forth great clouds of 
flame and smoke from their throats, for they 
thought they*were outwitted. 

But as soon as the fleeing Indians had safely 
reached the great island, a mile or two off, lo, 
and behold! a thick covering of ice suddenly 
overspread the lake, and the delighted demons 
rushed upon it pell-mell, hurly-burly, hurrah- 
boys, bellowing with joy. 

Their sport did not last long, however. When 
they were all safely out upon the ice-bridge, it 
suddenly parted from the shores on either 
side, and became an ice-raft. The demons 
were now in great distress, floating helplessly 
on the huge cake of ice, unable to get to either 
shore. 

At that moment, the towering form of Mana- 
bozho, the great and good spirit, rose like a 
column of light against the sky, and stretched 
out its mighty arm, larger than a pine tree. 

“Sink!” roared Manabozho, in tones of 
thunder, that reverberated around the skies 
in tumultuous echoes. ‘Sink! and rise no 
more!” 

Then the huge ice-raft began slowly to settle 
in the water, and the demons yelled with terror. 
Down, down, down went the mass of ice, 
slowly, but surely, and down, down, down 
went all the demons with it, clear to the 
bottom of the lake. 

The Indians, who had witnessed the scene 
from their island, now got into their canoes 
again and paddled home, and fell down at 
Manabozho’s feet, and offered up their thanks 
to him. 

But down at the bottom. of Lake Superior 
still lies the vast field of ice, and the summer 
sun never can melt it. So that is what keeps 
the water so cold — and the Chippewas so dirty. 
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HARRIET HOSMER. 
BY MISS C. G. CHASE. 


O the visitor at Rome one of the most in- 

teresting features of the Eternal City is 
the studios of the artists from different parts 
of the world, who have taken up their abodes 
here, in order to ply the chisel or the brush 
where they may study the priceless works of 
ancient art, and feel the spur of one another’s 
efforts and success. And fortunate is the tourist 
who, before he departs from ‘the pictorial 
land,” can gain admittance to the attractive 
work-room of Miss Hosmer, and see its little 
occupant in her blouse, with a small cap over 
her short, heavy brown curls, zealously en- 
gaged in the noble work to which in early 
youth she devoted herself. As this far-famed 
sculptress is an American lady, we all may 
claim the right to take pride in her produc- 
tions, and should all know something of the 
story of her remarkable career. 

Harriet Hosmer was born in Watertown, 
Massachusetts, and grew up in the enjoyment 
of a free, out-of-door life, that unfortunately is 
seldom experienced by girls in our country. 
It was especially wise in her case, since she 
probably inherited a tendency to consumption, 
the disease of which her mother and sister 
died. Her father was a physician, and, in his 
anxiety to preserve the health of the only re- 
maining home darling, insisted upon her being 
constantly in the open air. As he provided 
her with dog, horse, gun, and boat, she found 
no difficulty in complying with his earnest 
wishes. She soon learned to shoot skilfully, 
and to swim, dive, row, and skate with perfect 
ease. But she was not always occupied in these 
active, health-giving exercises, when removed 
from the watchful eyes of her father. Ata 
short distance from his grounds was a clay- 
pit, and here the little Harriet often established 
herself, and found delight in thrusting her 
small, white hands into the soft earth, to 
mould sheep, dogs, horses, men, and women. 
She possessed a strong taste for natural his- 
tory, and liked to dissect the animals, and stuff 
the birds which were procured by her gun. 
One parlor at her home was considered her 
own apartment, and this she converted into a 
museum, as she enriched it with butterflies, 
beetles, toads, snakes, the skeleton of a cat, 
and other dissected subjects; bats, beautiful 
stuffed birds, and nests, containing the eggs 
which the poor mother-birds had deposited in 
them. While yet very young, by means of a 
handsome little kingfisher, which she had 
shot, she contrived a curious inkstand. Hav- 
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ing blown the contents from a sea-gull’s egg, 
she placed it on one end, and attached to it 
the head, throat, and wings of the bird. The 
egg then served as a breast for the kingfisher, 
and a cavity for the ink, while the pen entered 
the open beak of the bird. 

Harriet Hosmer was a wild, unmanageable 
school-girl, until, her health having improved, 
and her high, buoyant spirits demanding a 
systematic life, her father sent her to board- 
ing-school at Lenox. Here the gifted but sin- 
gular girl met with kind, judicious training; 
and, as her father made it a point that she 
should be allowed to continue her exercises in 
shooting, riding, and swimming, her health 
was not impaired by the change. Her little 
room at school was adorned, like the museum 
in Dr. Hosmer's domicile, with various rep- 
tiles, and other specimens of natural history. 
Ori a certain day, while at Lenox, she under- 
took to climb to the top of a forest tree, forty 
feet high. The feat was performed at the risk 
of her life; but the crow’s nest, which she se- 
cured by it, was a trophy so much prized that 
she manufactured a tasteful stand for it, which 
she placed in her.museum at home. There, 
too, she preserved plaster casts of the hands 
of some of her schoolmates — pleasant memo- 
rials of the happy days spent at Lenox. 

Miss Hosmer was nineteen years old when 
she left school. She returned to Watertown, 
and applied herself with great zest to the pur- 
suit of art. She rode regularly into Boston 
for lessons in drawing and modelling; and, 
desirous to acquire thorough acquaintance with 
anatomy, she now engaged with a cousin in 
dissecting arms and legs of the human body. 
Her father was highly pleased by her taste for 
science, and, ready to aid her to the utmost 
in cultivating it, erected a small building at 
the foot of his garden for her use as a dissect- 
ing-room. He would not, however, permit 
her to sacrifice health to art, and still required 
the old exercises in the fresh air and sunshine. 
She was the happy owner of two boats, which 
were kept in a little house upon the Charles 
River. One of these was a graceful, silver- 
prowed gondola; and, although it was a slight 
craft, and would have seemed unsafe to most 
ladies, she was too expert in swimming to ex- 
perience any fear in its use. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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—— THE first locomotive constructed in this 
country was built at West Point, in 1830, for 
the South Carolina Railroad. It was named 
the “ Pheenix.” G. P. 











BASE BALL. 


| eacbseaha of Base Ball matches pour in 

upon us s0 rapidly that we cannot find 
space to publish them in full at the present 
time. Sammy Sitstill reports for 


Brooklyn, 


the tightest game he ever witnessed, played 
between the Union of Morrisiana and the 
famous Mutual of New York. At the close of 
the ninth innings each club had eight runs; 
so they had to play another inning, when the 
Mutuals were ‘“‘skunked,” and the Unions 
made but one run, but that was a home run. 
The Unions, therefore, won by a score of nine 
to eight. 


Northampton, Mass. 

A game was played, August 14, between the 
Eagle Club of Florence, Mass., and the Union 
of Lansingburg, N. Y. The Unions were the 
victors, the score standing at the ninth in- 
ning — Union, 17; Eagle, 9. 


Evansville, Ind. 


The Excelsiors and the Mohawks, both of 
this city, played a match game, which is re- 
ported in full by H. E. Wheeler, one of the 
proprietors of the ‘“‘ Young American.” At 
the close of the ninth inning the score ond 
— Excelsiors, 70; Mohawks, 18. 

C. B. W. reports for 
Philadelphia, 

a great match between the Athletics of Phila- 
delphia and the Mutuals of New York, which 


resulted in favor of the Mutuals by a score of 
23 to 21. 


ORIOKET. 


Our friend Bob, of Philadelphia, sends us 
the score and particulars of the Boston and 
Young America Cricket Clubs. The Bostons 
were beaten by a score of 291 to 130; the 
Bostons scoring 65 in each inning, and the 
Young Americas 132 in the first, and 159 in 
the second. 
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814. Pike’s Peak. 815. Barbadoes. 816. 
Monroe. 817. It is the Merrimack. 818. It 
takes in the Big Black and the Little Red. 
819. It has a Thorne in it. 820. It takes a 
Bath on the way. 821. It is Keene. 822. 
Newfoundland. 823. Milwaukee. 824. New 
Hampshire. 825. California. 826. Sacramen- 
to. 827. Denver City. 828. Idaho Territory. 
829. W-ho. 830. C-hill. 831. G-love. 832. 
H-at. 833. G-lad. 834. S-even. 835. C-rib. 
836. C-are. 837. (He) cc’s W (eye) (tea) (he) 
QU (awl) (eye) A (he) (rope) (rye) sh o (rasp) 
(arrow) F (awl) — He sees with equal eye a 
hero perish or a sparrow fall. #838. Cool. 839. 
Mild. 840. Cold. 841. Codicil. 842. Colic. 
843. Livid. 844. Olive. 845. Common. 846. 
Morocco. 847. Minnie. 848. Middy. 849. 
Middle. 850. Carpet. 851. Border. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


A Bouquet oF FLowERs. 

854. A stringed instrument and a Latin con- 
junction. 855. A spice and a letter. 856. Not 
sour and a man’s name. 857. An animal and 
a covering for the hand. 858. A goddess, an 
insect, and a snare. DIAMOND. 


Sans-TETEs. 

859. Take from a grain, and leave a pronoun. 
860. From the title of a lady, and leave a man’s 
name. 861. From a magistrate, and leave a 
quantity of paper. GEORGE. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF BIRDS. 

862. Big drink. 863. Dig low pine. 864. 
Girl, one bond. 865. Peek, crow, do. 866. 
Nor cod. 867. He throws hot du. 868. Hit 
linen gag. 869. Ella, de bag. 

GrorRGE GIMNEY. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES. 

870. Twenty-four hours; a weight; whole, a 
city in the United States. 871. A strife; an 
instrument for cutting boards; whole, a city 
in Europe. 872. Insane; a pronoun; what 
every boy is; whole, a city in the United 
States. 873. An animal; dexterity; whole, a 
range of mountains in New York. 

Ros Roy. 





GOLD PEN 


ANAGRAM. 


875. Don’t you worry, Pat, so mat you 

drat. JERRY JINGLE. 
CHARADES. 

876. My first stands for company; my sec- 
ond does the same; my third is a part of 
speech; my whole is a beverage. 877. My 
first is part of my second, and my whole is my 
second. SyLVAN GROVE. 

878. My first is a kind of meat; my second 
is to lease; and my whole is a small village. 

OscEOLA. 
ENIGMA. 

879. It is composed of 20 letters. The 8, 1, 
19, 4, 3, 17 is a girl’s name. The 2, 14, 12, 10, 
18, 6, 11, 17 is to correct. The 20, 9, 15, 13) 5 
boys and girls should never be. The 16, 15,7 
is dazzling. The whole is a city in Massachu- 
setts. ADDIE. 

Cross-woRD ENIGMA. 

880. My first is in fall, but not in spring; 

My second is in circle, but not in ring; 

My third is in chair, but not in stool; 

My fourth is in wondering, but not in grove; 

My fifth is in city, but not in state; 

My sixth is in road, but not in gate; 

My seventh is in swallows, but not in birds; 

My eighth is in speaking, but not in words; 

My whole is the name of a distinguished 
man. WILLIE WILMONT. 
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OME of our contributors begin to be im- 

patient for the appearance of their puzzle 
matter. We have so often mentioned the fact 
that our drawer of accepted puzzles is running 
over full, that we need not repeat it. We shall 
continue to accept not more than one thing 
from each letter; and by and by, when Our 
Boys and Girls get tired of making puzzles, 
we shall have room for them. 

G. ¥. T. will find his Play Ground joke in 
No. 5; but we take the conundrums. We pre- 
fer original matter for the Play Ground. We 
have no idea how many boys and girls corre- 
spond with us. We seldom receive less than 
fifty letters a week, sometimes a hundred. — 
Peep O’Day’s answers are right, and his cross- 
word is accepted. — Little Boy Blue’s Baton 
Rouge is so good that we must prefer it to his 
other matter, all of which is capital, and groan 
as we drop the rest into the W. B. Right about 
the county, but how shall the contributors 
mentioned send their autographs? — J. B. W.’s 
rebus is imperfect; one geographical has been 
used, the other we don’t like. The answers 
are right. — Bay State likes the badge idea, 
and would like to have the family send auto- 
graphs to him — Haverhill, Mass. The cross- 
word shall be saved. 

D. O. T.’s cross-word is accepted. — Bob’s 
transpositions are very good, but why is he 
disappointed? It takes four or five weeks to 
run the gantlet of the Letter-Bag. — Julia S. 
did just right in telling us the puzzle was taken 
from a book. We cannot use it, but she can 
make one dike it. — We will use Lorain Lin- 
coln’s ‘‘ saying.” — We had no idea that A. H.V. 
was less interested than formerly in the Maga- 
zine; and from his well-written letter we take 
one proverb. — We are compelled to veto Ve- 
to’s rebus. — We are much obliged to O. B.C. 
for the ‘*Centigrade.” We never consider 
anything impudent which ¢sm’¢ impudent. The 
rebus is rather too palpable. — G. E. B. pro- 
poses to furnish B. P. H. with a list of ten or 
fifteen books on birds’ eggs alone, which is 
more than B. P. H. wants, we fancy. 

We could excuse Osceola for using the whole 
name as readily as for using half of it — con- 
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sider our modesty. — J. K. L.’s puzzle shall 
have a place. He would like to hear from 
Artie Crayton, Box 54, Columbus, O. — Clar- 
ence Clayton’s riddle zs very good, and shall 
go in. — We take Cliff Clipper’s double acros- 
tic. — Our Jack’s true copy is not what we 
want, except in the Orator. — There is a deal 
of vim in Yorick’s rebuses, but we can take 
only the one about envy. — Wide Awake’s 
enigma is accepted. 

Junior has done very well, and we take his 
puzzle, which, for the want of a better name, 
we must call a decapitation. — Here is another 
of Ned Sketchley’s inimitable letters, which 
contains his “40 graff and his auty-graff.” 
The rebus goes to the engraver. We do con- 
sider it a duty to read all the letterg sent to us, 
and we do read them; and it is really a pleas- 
ure to do so, even when they are less spicy 
than Ned’s. Our last Orator contained an ex- 
tract from Longfellow, and we have before 
used the poets for declamation; but we insist 
on defending ‘‘ the prisoner at the bar,” and 
having an occasional “ spread-eagle speech ; ” 
all don’t agree with you, Ned. ’e don’t get 
angry, and we like honest criticism, even when 
the critic ‘strokes the fur the wrong way.” 
The imps return thanks for the pants. 

R. C. L., Jr., sends correct answers, and an 
enigma, which will not be consigned to the 
W. B. No. 20 has been sent. — Caryl M.’s 
games shall be used. We don’t care to receive 
answers; they are never in season for use. 
We will have the dialogue if our time will per- 
mit. We accept any manuscripts which suit us, 
but we reject more of them than we do of puz- 
zles, and have enough on hand to last six 
months. — Billy Rover — our dog used to be 
called by that name — sends an acceptable 
double acrostic. — J. E. D., 6 Harrison Street, 
Brooklyn, L. I., wishes to correspond with the 
family. The award of prizes was published in’ 
No. 28. He is a member of the Mineola Base 
Ball Club, and wishes to know ‘if it is right 
to call a ball on the first ball pitched.” We 
haven’t the least idea; perhaps it is right to 
call it, but we don’t know whether it would 
come. Will our B. B. players answer for us? 

Tom Somers sends no puzzles, and we ex- 
tend our “flipper” to him. Give our kind 
regards to grandmother; we are delighted. — 
A. and E.’s cross-word should be in rhyme. 
‘100 and won” is old. — We are sorry we can- 
not comply with Young Farmer’s request at 
present, for the want of space. — S. A. M.’s 
rebus is good except (Jews) (tea) for just. — 
Bob’s cricket matter shall be. noticed in the 
Play Ground. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








PERFUMES OF FLOWERS IN AN IN- 
DUSTRIAL SENSE. 


T would be a matter of astonishment could 

we even approximate to the quantity of 
flowers annually consumed in the manufacture 
of odoriferous compounds. One French house 
alone uses annually eighty thousand pounds 
of orange flowers, sixty thousand pounds of 
cassia flowers, sixty thousand pounds of rose 
leaves, fifty thousand pounds of jasmine blos- 
soms, thirty-five thousand pounds of violets, 
and thirty thousand pounds of lilac flowers, — 
or more than two hundred tons in ali! Quite 
a business is made of flower-growing for this 
purpose in the south of France, Turkey in Eu- 
rope, Turkey in Asia, India, &c. 

The rose-fields of Adrianople cover twelve 
thousand acres, and are the most important 
source of wealth to that district. It is esti- 
mated that in 1866 the rose crop of that section 
produced twelve thousand drachms of attar of 
roses, taking about forty pounds of the petals 
to make a drachm. The season for gathering 
the roses lasts from late in April to early in 
June; during which time, at sunrise, the plains 
look like one vast garden, full of life and beau- 
ty, with hundreds of Bulgarian boys and girls 
gathering the flowers into baskets and sacks, 
the fragrant air echoing with their songs and 
laughter. t 

The attar, or otto, or o77 of roses is obtained 
by distillation, and is extensively prepared in 
Persia, Cashmere, India, and in Turkey in 
Asia, especially among the Balkan Mountains. 
It is often adulterated with sandal-wood oil, or 
oil of one of the sweet-scented pelargoniums, 
or rose geraniums. Volatile additions may be 
detected by not being concrete; the fixed ad- 
ditions, by the gréasy stain which they leave 
upon paper when heatcd. 

At Mitcham, England, lavender is extensive- 
ly grown; it is of a choice variety for odor, 
bringing four times the price of French laven- 
der. The perfumes of the lily and eglantine 
evaporate to such an extent, under any known 
treatment, that they are seldom used. Oil of 
jasmine is obtained from the common white 
jasmine. The flowers do not yield their aroma 
by distillation. Alternate layers of the flow- 
ers, and of cotton saturated with fixed oils, are 





exposed in a covered glass vessel to the warmth 
of the sun until the oil becomes impregnated 
with the odor, when it is pressed out of the 
cotton. 


AN OCEAN STEAMER. 


Fr crossing the Atlantic two years ago we 
copied into our note-book, from the “ Fire 
Station Bill” of the ship, a few particulars of 
the force required to handle one of these huge 
steamers of the Cunard line. The vessel was 
the Persia, one of the largest of the Passenger 
fleet. The number of men in all departments 
was one hundred and seventy-one. 

The sailing department consisted of sixty- 
five persons, including a captain, a first officer, 
a second and an extra second officer, a third 
and an extra third officer, and a fourth officer. 
The engine department consisted of sixty-one 
men, including six engineers. The steward’s 
department consisted of forty-five men, includ- 
ing cooks, waiters, chief and second stewards, 
butcher, &c. 

In a nine days’ run from New York to Queens- 
town, the smallest day’s work was two hundred 
and seventy-three miles, and the largest was 
three hundred and thirty miles; the average 
being three hundred and two miles. These 
are “knots,” or nautical miles, to which about 
one seventh should be added to reduce the 
numbers to statute miles. The run from 
Queenstown to Liverpool takes about twenty- 
four hours. 

To the first-class passengers five meals a day 
are served — breakfast at half past eight, lunch 
at twelve, dinner at four, tea at half past seven, 
and supper, of which but few partake, between 


nine and ten. 
————>—_—_—— 


— ANDREW JAcKsoNn and Andrew Johnson 
reached the highest pinnacle of fame at the 
White House; therefore the White House must 
be like Mount Sorato, in South America, be- 
cause the Andys get high there. 


— Tue word Andes is derived from the 
Peruvian word anti, meaning “copper,” 
which, like the Andes, often gets high in our 
country. 


— Mr. Sranrton fell by a stroke of the 
A. J. AX, of mighty power. 


— Durine the war the negroes went for 
“dis Union,” and the rebels for disunion. 


— Tue editor pricked his finger with “ the 
point of a joke,” which caused the mistake on 
page 475, where, for ‘ Bob,” line thirty-six, 
read ‘* Tom.” 
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